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Since the end of the second World War, Britain has produced 
several adolescer.t subcultures. This has led to the popular 
but erroneous belief that they are somehow part and parcel 
of the same “‘youth culture.” To argue this is to oversimplify 
the part that class origins and education play in these various 
subcultures, whilst at the same time failing to see as 
problematic a complex set of cultural themes (see Brake, 
forthcoming). For example, the world of the freak drop out 
is analytically distinct and culturally separate from the tough 
greaser with his motorcycle, or the smartly dressed lower 
middle class “‘smoothie.” These subcultures have members 
with different origins, life styles, education, and values, and 
their perceived relationship to the world is quite different. It 
is possible to subdivide youthful subcultures into four main 
groups or themes. 


{1} Respectable or straight youth. These are ordinary young people, 
who remain outside the mainstream of any of the youth cults, 
and consequently excite little public reaction. The majority of 
young people fall into this group; they may adhere to one or 
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another of the youthful subcultures, but only as very much 
fringe members. 


The traditional working class delinquent subculture. This group 
is predominantly drawn from the semi-skilled and unskilled 
manual working class, and as such has been the subject of much 
of the work on subcultures. (See A. K. Cohen, Cloward, Ohlin, 
and Matza for American studies; for English studies, see 
Downes, 1966; Carson and Wiles, 1972.) There has been much 
public concern with their alleged violence and criminality. 


The culturally rebellious. Predominantly middle class in origins 
or education, this group is in the mainstream of the bohemian 
tradition, and is often influenced by the culture of the art 
schools. Apolitical, or romantically anarchistic, they are inter- 
ested in individualistic rebellion. They have attracted public 
concern due to their use of illegal drugs. They include the beats 
of the fifties, the flower children and hippies of the sixties, and 
the freaks of today. Unlike the delinquent subculture, they tend 
to be committed to a full time deviant life style (see Nuttal, 
1970; Neville, 1970; Young, 1973). 


The politically radical. These groups concern themselves with a 
collective socialist revolution. Their life style and values are 
shaped by their left wing political perspective, and their life 
style is subservient to their political work. They tend to be 
middle class in education, if not also in origin, and their work 
has spread from forming different left wing factions to creating 
interest groups, such as the women’s and homosexual liberation 
groups. 


This paper is concerned with the development of and 
reaction to the skinheads, one of the more noticeable of the 
delinquent working class groups in the late sixties. In order to 
pursue the development of this group we need to look at 
Britain since the early fifties. Postwar Britain tended to be a 
dreary and colourless environment, with little for the young 
except unimaginative dance halls. There was, of course, no 
youth culture as such. The political climate was one of 
unanalytical optimism, expressed in the then prime minister’s 
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(Harold MacMillan) statement “You have never had it so 
good.” This belief in affluence was reflected by the embour- 
geoisement thesis in British sociology, and the popular belief 
in social work that the problems of the poor could be traced 
more to their inner psychic needs, than the poverty they 
actually lived in. That affluence was a myth was shown in the 
work of Titmuss (1962) whose analysis of incomes in Britain 
since the prewar period showed that the rich, although 
apparently receiving relatively smaller incomes, in fact had 
hidden incomes in the form of tax relief and company 
benefits. The poor, on the other hand, were doing much 
worse than was popularly believed. The welfare state in 
Britain contained many anomalies which prevented the 
poorer groups from getting their full benefits. Taxation, in 
particular, acted strongly against the less well off. A hidden 
poverty line was revealed. 

Against this background Britain developed her first real 
working class, youthful style and subculture. This was the 
Teddy boy, who appeared in the fifties in narrow trousers, 
thick crepe-soled shoes, long jacket with velvet collar, 
bootlace tie, and all topped by sideboards and an aggressive 
quiff. He was to become what Stan Cohen (1972) calls the 
first English “folk devil.” His dress which was adopted from a 
brief upper class style was reacted to with horror by the 
righteous and the respectable. Lurid mass media accounts of 
his violence triggered off societal reaction (see Rock and 
Cohen, 1970), and two explanations were suggested— 
boredom and affluence. The affluence was a myth, depending 
a lot on Mark Abrams study (1959), “The teenage con- 
sumer,” which indicated that the largest consuming group 
was to be found among the affluent young working class. A 
closer examination of the situation seems less optimistic. 
Abrams fails to distinguish the variations between earning 
and spending in different parts of the country, and further 
fails to separate out the high and low earners. The high 
earners disguise the poor wages of the low earners, and young 
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teenagers are seen on examination to earn considerably less 
than young people in their late teens and early twenties. 
Regional differences are dramatic: for example an impover- 
ished north of England industrial town reports that 90% of 
17 and 18 year olds spent less than $7 (£2) per week, 40% of 
the 18 year olds under $1.20 (75p) per week (see Ricoeur, 
1972; Goffman, 1969). The young, particularly the working 
class young, are still relatively poor in England but the 
popular legend had been started that they were affluent, 
potentially high consumers, and therefore a specific market 
became aimed at the young wage earner. Admittedly the 
teddy boy did much to reinforce this, with his sartorial image 
creating the first working class postwar dandy, so that the 
myth of the overpaid teenager became strengthened. The fact 
that he was of the working class fulfilled the suspicions of the 
middle classes that the working class were idle, vicious, and 
overpaid. Gradually the deviant young became separated off 
from the respectable young, and presented as a “social 
problem.” By the end of the fifties, the teddy boy had 
become a synonym for any form of violence (for example the 
playwright John Osborne was described as an intellectual 
teddy boy), the armed forces were forbidden to wear teddy 
boy clothing off duty, and anyone involved in a fracas 
became described as “‘could have been teddy boys.” Even- 
tually the teddy boys became scapegoats for the race riots in 
the London ghetto of Notting Hill, despite the fact that the 
British Fascist Party were campaigning vigorously against 
black immigrants in the district. 

_ The teds of the fifties were replaced by the mods and 
rockers of the sixties. The rockers, descendants of the teds, 
were a motorcycle group, with black leather jackets, oil- 
stained denims, high leather boots, and studded belts which 
created a forceful, tough, manual working class image. 
Continuing with them was the same interest in rock and roll. 
They came from the lower streams of the secondary modern 
schools, or from unskilled manual working class occupations, 
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and took great pride in their motorcycling skills and 
developed machismo values (Cohen, 1965). 

The mods on the other hand, came from semi-skilled 
occupations, or low grade clerical work. They seemed to have 
enjoyed school more, and were more bored and frustrated by 
their jobs than the rockers, who accepted their lot with 
typical working class stoicism. The mods were kids whose 
ambitions had been raised by. the promises Britain had made 
but not kept to its young. They developed, in retaliation, a 
style indicating the values of the working class who wished to 
be seen as affluent. They were neat, clean, and extremely 
well dressed. They were often obsessed with fashion, and 
indeed Carnaby Street was developed in response to the 
mods. The girls with their short hair, heavy make-up, and 
smart clothes, the boys neat and dressed with a touch of 
dandyism, made the English working class the most elegant in 
Europe; even today the English youth retain this involvement 
with dress and appearance. 

These styles indicated certain values and statements to the 
world. Subcultures arise as collective solutions to certain 
contradictions within society, and in English postwar society 
many of the working class young felt left out of the highly 
publicised affluent society, which cruelly contrasted with 
their small wages. In England a meritocratic educational 
system forcibly recruits the majority of working class youth 
into a system of secondary education which is unrealistic in 
terms of their future occupations, as well as being uncreative 
in terms of self-development. The young are made aware of 
the dreary and monotonous future which awaits them at 
work, because they have already met it at school. Conse- 
quently, they dissociate themselves from school and work, 
and turn instead to the leisure world which is expressed in 
the different youthful subcultures. School, by failing to 
provide any realistic preparation for the types of occupation 
facing the working class young, and by failing to provide 
much in the way of skills to counteract those choices, merely 
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becomes a holding base to cool them out, until they are old 
enough to start work. Thus the clothes of the mod indicated 
to the world that he was as smart and as fashionable as any of 
the higher income groups, and could indeed create his own 
fashions, which became incorporated into mainstream fash- 
ion styles. You might not be much in terms of the class 
system, but you could have style. 

Adolescent and indeed adult subcultures are able to offer 
collective solutions to contradictions originating in the 
socioeconomic structure. They offer a place to be oneself, to 
explore what one is, and to make statements about one’s 
condition. This is particularly true for young people facing 
the problems of a boring work life, or a dreary educational 
routine. The adolescent is in a dubious position in contem- 
porary society, being valued primarily as a consumer, and 
being pressured to develop certain consumption patterns in a 
synthetic leisure culture. He is pushed toward autonomy and 
maturity in one direction, but prevented by his low status 
and income from becoming an adult. He is required to 
become socialised through a commitment to his society, 
acceptance of the work ethos, and the responsibilities of 
family life. Any subculture which is perceived as opposing 
this, meets with stigmatisation and sometimes oppression. 

. Entrance to the subcultures is far less voluntaristic than is 
commonly believed (making nonsense the concept of some 
form of youth culture common to all those under thirty), 
because the subcultures are closely related to the class 
background of the actors themselves. Indeed the collective 
solutions sought are related to specific class problems. The 
young who are separated along class boundaries continue 
these boundaries into their work life and their leisure life. 
How subcultures develop reflects the boundaries, divisions, 
and limitations imposed by that society. As Simmel has said: 


The objective structure of a society provides a framework within 
which an individual’s non interchangeable and singular character- 
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istics will develop and find expression on the greater or lesser 
possibilities which that structure allows. 


The problems of the young middle class student may have 
originated from the same sources in society as those of the 
unskilled working class boy, perhaps a rigid and unimagina- 
tive educational system geared to market needs, but the 
actors involved perceive and experience them as different 
problems. Indeed it is important to the social structure that 
these differing dimensions should continue to appear. 
‘Subcultures at the individual level assist an actor to 
establish some form of solution to the existential problems of 
the young by offering materials, both concrete and abstract, 
to develop a different self-concept. This is why the young 
become deeply involved with style (Rocoeur, 1972; Goff- 
man, 1969). By style I mean the expressive elements used by 
an actor in his way of acting upon the world. This includes 
the way he organises his experiences, his perceptions, and his 
cognitions at the psychological level, as well as his appear- 
ance, bearing, and life style. All of these structure his actions 
so that he reacts to and reconstructs the world in specific 
ways. Style indicates who one is, and where one is at—it 
indicates identity in a particular way. Its relevance to a 
sociology of deviance has been described by Cohen (1965): 


The starting point (for any theory of deviance) is that the actor is 
involved in an ongoing process of finding, building, testing and 
validating a self. The self is linked to roles in primarily a 
locational sense. Roles enter in a very integral and dynamic way 
into the very structure of self... They are kinds of people that 
it is possible to be in that society. The self is constructed of these 
possibilities, or some organisation of these possibilities. 


He goes on to describe secondary socialisation in subcultures: 


An actor learns that the behaviour signifying membership in a 
particular role includes the kinds of clothes he wears, his posture 
and gait, his likes and dislikes, and what he talks about and the 
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opinion he expresses—everything that goes into what we call the 
style of life. 


Style then is that composition of costume, appearance, 
(including accessories such as hair style), demeanour, manner, 
and life style. The elements of demeanour and costume are 
not merely indicators of fashion. Barthes (1967, 1972), the 
French semiologist, differentiates between what he calls the 
language of a system, (langue), and the speech (parole). In 
the garment system, clothes (langue) are created by the 
leaders of haute couture, and these are translated by the 
wearer into speech (parole). The young develop this further, 
by adapting them, I would argue, to a form of argot or slang. 
This happened with the teddy boys who created a form of 
working class dandyism, which was then further developed 
by the mods who wished to combine neatness, cleanliness, 
and fashion consciousness, with toughness and affluence. In 
this way we can see that fashion is not a one-way system 
infiltrating downwards from the world of haute couture, a 
factor indeed admitted to by the English designer Mary 
Quant in her autobiography. 

The English mod managed to be both tough and neat, but 
without being as obviously tough looking as previous working 
class groups. His relative affluence meant that the traditional 
working class values of looking neat and tidy could be 
extended to clothes wor to work as opposed to being 
restricted to Sunday best. In this way the young English 
working class became one of the most elegant in Europe. 
However, not all the mods were elegant. There were three 
strands: 


(1) The scooter boys—a group who rode Italian motor scooters 
covered with headlamps and chrome accessories (usually stolen 
from someone else’s scooter), They wore anoraks and neat 
trousers. 


(2) The mainstream mods—elegantly dressed in very fashionable 
clothes, who are the extreme and rare end of the movement 
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contained the art-school high-camp influence with boys carrying 
handbags and wearing make-up: (Seen today in the Glam rock of 
Dave Bowie and Marc Bolan.) 


(3) The hard mods—the least well off, and most unskilled working 
class group. They wore jeans and industrial boots, and it was this 
group which became the skinheads. 


SOCIAL ENTRY 


The skinheads first appeared in a noticeable way in early 
1968. At that time, the youth scene was dominated by a 
noticeably bohemian strand, soon to become the mainstream 
of the culturally rebellious, the flower children, or the 
beautiful people. In England this group was predominantly 
middle class, usually grammar schoo! educated, who took up 
forms of dress developed by the art schools. The clubs and 
pubs were full of long-haired hippies, extravagantly dressed, 
who offended the general public and working class youth for 
two reasons. First, they were in direct opposition to 
traditional notions of masculinity and flamboyantly stressed 
feminine aspects of their appearance, and second, they were 
drop outs, living off student grants or off social security 
money. ‘ 

The hippie movement became socially noticeable due to 
the exploitation of its commercial possibilities by both 
underground and overground commercial interests. The 
underground developed an elitist mystique, and never clearly 
solved the contradictions of trying to live in a separatist 
fashion and yet maintain some relation to the surplus present 
in society. On top of this the concept of dropping out 
presupposes that one has somewhere to drop out from. This 
led to a noticeable reaction among working class youth, 
whose low wages meant they could never leave home, whose 
participation in a poor system of education meant they had 
dead-end jobs, and whose reaction to social security was to 
regard it traditionally as the charity given to those who were 
not tough enough, or proud enough, to survive without it. 
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The skinheads developed as a counter-movement to the 
hippies, drawing upon several traditional working class values. 
Thematically they were pragmatic rather than romantic, and 
they developed an interesting puritanical ethic as regards 
work. Their appearance was the antithesis of the hippie. On 
the whole they were younger, their age ranging from fifteen 
to eighteen; they wore cropped hair, almost shaved away 
from the scalp. They wore the clothes of the traditional 
unskilled young labourer, clothes which were the garments of 
their work, carried over into their leisure. They sported large 
industrial boots, often with steel caps, known as ‘‘Dr. 
Martins,’ Levi jeans rolled up to accentuate the boot, braces 
(suspenders) on their jeans, a tailored Ben Sherman shirt with 
a pleat down the back and a button down collar. This was 
always worn with the top button undone, and the cuffs 
turned up only once. Over this there was a sleeveless pullover, 
and in cold weather a black three quarter Crombie overcoat 
was worn (Brake, 1974). The were blatantly and proudly 
working class, despising the bourgeois aspects they saw in the 
hippies. They were proletariat puritans to the hippie aristo- 
cratic cavaliers, both in appearance and values. They were not 
concerned with building a counter-culture or setting up an 
alternate life style. They were a genuinely national autono- 
mous style, not developed as were the hippies from the 
American West Coast. 

Skinheads were a group of working class adolescents from 
the poorer strata of society, who were aware that they 
attended the worst schools, lived in the poorest districts, and 
had the worst jobs with small wages. They perceived hippies 
in the same way as they viewed students, as idle layabouts 
living off the state. They drew on the traditional working 
class values which admired those who worked hard, while 
despising those seen as lazy and dirty. 

The concern of working class people with respectability, 
cleanliness, and hard work springs from the dividing off 
within the working class community of the respectable from 
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the unrespectable. Working people in the lower strata are 
constantly battling against bad health, poor housing, poverty, 
and overcrowding. In order to preserve their self-respect, they 
turn to cleanliness and hard work as virtues which separate 
them from the idle and the dissolute. The English north- 
country tradition of whiting one’s doorstep is a gesture 
against the filthy pollution which spreads everywhere in 
industrial and mining towns. Those who ignore this tradition, 
or who do not wash their curtains or keep their children 
clean and neat, ignore the visible symbols of the virtuous, and 
are stigmatised. They have given in to the conditions against 
which one has to struggle. They are seen as wilfully lazy, as 
having been defeated in the urban struggle against poor and 
dirty conditions. Thus the newest members of a neighbour- 
hood are in danger of becoming the lowest strata, the 
unrespectable. This is worsened when immigrants of a 
different ethnic origin move into the district. This has not 
been assisted by the insular nature of much of England’s 
policy-making. 

As part of a more general study of adolescent youthful 
cultures (Brake, 1974), interviews were carried out among 
fifty skinheads in the East London area. Skinheads seemed to 
have originated in East London as part of the culture of 
the Cockney. In Cockney life certain values are predominant. 
Wit is valued, and indeed Cockney repartee is famous; there is 
a belief in being neighbourly, but there is also an amiable 
contempt for the non-Cockney and a resistance to those not 
born into the district. Toughness and boisterousness are 
considered important. The East End of London has always 
been a traditionally semi-criminal district, and consequently 
there are complex subterranean values, going back in some 
cases for centuries. In the docks area, it is part of the “‘perks” 
of the job to steal from the “guvnor,” but contemptible to 
steal from another individual. This can be traced back to the 
days of Elizabeth I, where dockers were permitted to carry 
away part of the cargoes being unloaded, for their own use. A 
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man’s ability to provide for his family is admired, as is the 
fighter—the man who can “handle himself.” Consequently, 
interviews with skinheads revealed values which were rooted 
in traditional working class values. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Certain key values and interests were revealed: 


(1) Toughness and violence 
(2) Football 

(3) Ethnocentricism 

(4) Puritan work ethics 


(5) A cynical world view. 


Toughness and violence. In conversation, skinheads seemed 
obsessed with violence. As is typical of this type of subculture, 
there was more myth and fantasy conceming violence, than 
there was actual violent behaviour. Partially this reflected 
working class machismo, and the admiration for the hard 
man, ‘and partially it reflected the violence done to them, and 
the hardness of their lives. Fights seemed to arise spontane- 
ously, usually because of a missed cue in some complex 
interaction game with other boys. As one boy said, 


Well, these geezers wot go round screwing [looking at] you—they 
ask for it-don’t they? Ave to ave a go—don’t yer? [Cockney boys 
have a peculiarly interrogative way of talking, “I was having a 
walk, wasn’t I, and I saw these geezers didn’t 1?” and so forth.] 


Sometimes violence is planned, either against other. skin- 
heads, greasers, or specific targets such as hippies, homo- 
sexuals, Pakistani, and Indian immigrants. Football matches 
in particular spark off violence against the young supporters 
of rival teams. 
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Violence, of course, reflects admiration of super mascu- 
linity, of machismo: 


You got to show a bit of form in front of a bird, don’t yer? | 
mean, even if you get done, she will respect you. 


Girls certainly seemed to encourage this (West Riding, 1971), 
as this essay written by a skinhead girl suggests, 


Skinhead girls admire the way their boys treat them. They treat 
them as if they weren’t there. 


The same girl continues: 


They never include them in their conversation. ... They have no 
manners, are cheeky and disrespectful, but the girls respect them 
for being this way. It is all part of the understanding that goes 
with being a skinhead, and being a true one. 


Another girl writes, 


All skinheads are big headed .. . he will make a small fight sound 
like a massacre....Before a skinhead can carry a tool fan 
offensive weapon] he must be able to fight with his fists. A tool 
is no good if someone can knock you out with one blow. The 
girls take as much part in the fighting as the boys and will be 
ready to have an ‘aggro’ at any time. 


At first the paranoid world of the skinhead seems bizarre. 
*Agero” (aggravation), or “bovver” (bother) became words 
of common usage through the massive mass media reporting 
of the skinheads. Aggro was found if you wandered out of 
your district alone; travelling around with skinheads soon 
reveals that their fears are justified. As one boy said, 


Well, if you’re from Kilburn, you don’t go up the Archway, and if 
you’re from Archway, you don’t go near the Cally, and no one 
goes up Somers Town [a notoriously tough district] . 


Aggro appeals to solidarity in the group. 
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Well if you’re team handed [in a group], you got to give the 
others a kicking—ain’t yer? I mean, you got to get stuck in with 
your mates. , 


There is often a tough leader, who is smaller and more 
ageressive than the others and who gets the group involved in 
fights. The violence, however, seems to die away as the lads 
get older. 


When I was younger like, I used to Jook about and see if anyone 
was screwing me, or taking the piss, but now, you laugh it off 
don’t yer? 


Football. The skinheads suffered badly in the mass media 
from reportage about football hooliganism. Skinheads are the 
hard core supporters of national teams, with a passionate 
attachment to their own team. Wearing huge rosettes, they 
congregate in special sections of the ground, often taking 
their gang name from these sections—Chelsea’s Shed, Arse- 
nal’s North Bank. Football is a carnival for working class 
supporters, and great emotions are shown at these games. 
Powerfully built seventeen year olds can be seen weeping 
emotionally at the defeat of their team. Great distances are 
travelled by the fans, who despite considerable knowledge of 
the game are shamelessly uncritical of their own team. Each 
player has a chant or song written for him, which the 
skinhead fans sing out; often they are extremely ribald and 
funny. 

Violent fighting between rival fans is common, especially 
as the Cockney skinheads see an away match as a chance to 
get stuck in the provincials. Some towns have special police 
task forces, which search skinheads at the ground’s gates, 
removing metal combs, and sometimes confiscating boot- 
laces, braces, and belts. When in the grounds, the skinheads’ 
tactics are to slowly push until they penetrate their rival’s 
section of the ground. Then they separate off some unfortu- 
nate youth (usually because of his accent) and beat him up. 
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After the game there are frequent clashes, and in fact, 
interest seems to be not just in the game, but in the whole 
spectacle of travelling, and the after-game booze up and 
punch up. 


Ethnocentricism. Skinhead became a synonym for bigotry. 
Indeed, Britain’s prime minister of the time, Harold Wilson, 
spoke of certain backwoods Tories as “‘the skinheads of 
Surbiton.” Their bigotry was made much of in the mass 
media, in particular their attitudes towards those of Indo- 
Pakistani origins. ‘‘Paki-bashing’? became publicised, as did 
their prejudices against homosexuals. The mass media trans- 
mits to most people the only knowledge they have of deviant 
groups. As Cohen (1973) suggests, mass media exposure leads 
‘to the development of certain controlling forces, while at the 
same time there is a creation and exploitation by the media 
of certain stereotypes. A moral panic sets in, and a moral 
crusade is taken up against the particular “folk devil.” This 
happened to the teddy boys, to the mods and rockers, and 
eventually to the skinheads. Skinheads were presented -as a 
violent group which became isolated from mainstream youth. 
The Daily Express (31 January 1970), for example, quotes a 
“skinhead leader” as saying, “We are against anyone who 
screws us, Pakis, students, and queers.”” 

Schools became caught up in the moral panic. Fifteen year 
old David Storr became momentarily famous because his 
school suspended him for having long hair. He had a skinhead 
crop, and was again suspended for having it too short. 

The mass media presents deviants as some oddity which is 
seen as disrupting the orderly universe. The contracultural 
values and behaviour are described in lurid detail, and then 
the reader is reassured that normality exists, that the 
ordinary, decent, everyday values are intact. It was in this 
way that the racism found throughout English society was 
perceived and reported as the idiosyncratic behaviour of a 
small group of violent teenagers. This appertaining of racism 
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and homosexuality to a small group passed over the fact that 
these attitudes are widely spread through all classes of 
English society and are reflected in the legal structure and the 
political climate. At the same time it indicated to skinheads 
in the provinces that in order to be a righteous skinhead, you 
had to attack Pakistanis, homosexuals, and hippies. 

In fact, skinheads had somewhat complicated racial atti- 
tudes. They tended to accept some of the Afro-Caribbean 
immigrants (called ‘‘rudies” after the West Indian slang “rude 
boy,” or “Calebs”). They disliked Indo-Pakistanis, because 
while West Indians were hip, and produced reggae, a type of 
music greatly admired by skinheads, the Indo-Pakistanis were 
withdrawn, refusing to integrate. However their prejudice 
spread to certain other groups, in particular homosexuals, 
hippies, and those they saw as not working hard for a living. 


Fucking hippies mate, have you seen them? Filthy, long-haired 
layabouts rabbiting [talking] on about peace and love. Give them 
a knuckle sandwich that’s what I do. 


The complexity of their racism is indicated by the fact that 
several skinhead gangs had Afro-Caribbean members (indeed, 
the author came across a skinhead gang with only Afro- 
Caribbean members), who joined in the Paki-bashing. 

The skinheads fell back on the traditional working class 
conservative attitude of the group who felt their houses and 
work threatened; that is, they felt the need to scapegoat the 
newest immigrant group. This was expressed by one boy who 
said (Penguin Education Special, 1973), 


It’s hard enough anyway, ain’t it, trying to get houses and 
jobs—with them bleeders it’s impossible. No wonder people want 
to get out of the country to South Africa and Australia. 


The new immigrants were seen as taking the houses and work 
of the English working class. There was a resentment of the 
middle class who were seen as eneoptanine this to keep the 
Pakistanis out of their districts: 
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We don’t get any toffs fucking well living here—do we? We all 
been to the same sort of useless, fucking schools, and do the same 
sort of fucking useless jobs. All the middle class and that, they 
live up in the posh areas, not round here, and they are all telling 
us the Pakis is all right. You don’t see Pakis living up there do 
you? 


The usual stereotypes were expressed: 


We didn’t ask them bloody Pakis here—did we. I mean, they come 
over here to clean up a packet didn’t they, and what do they do, 
they ponce off the bloody social security. As for them blackies, 
they think they are as good as us, don’t they. Throw shit in the 
street and make it filthy. 


Certainly they saw themselves as distinctly working class, and 
expressed a strong dislike for the middle class. However, 
when asked by an underground reporter whether they would 
band together with other youth groups to form a revolution- 
ary vanguard, they replied, 


What—side up with the hippies and the grease—bunch of queers 
mate. Let the law have them. 


Puritan work ethic. Skinheads argued that they dishked 
immigrants because they saw them as lazy and living on 
welfare. Other groups who were perceived as not working for 
a living were also disliked, in particular students and hippies. 
Skinheads understood that they would have to work hard to 
maintain a clean and tidy home in the run-down districts 
they lived in and to maintain a decent standard of living. 
Thus the groups seen as idle were detested as scroungers 
living off welfare. There was no comprehension that unem- 
ployment and the housing shortage was due to inefficient 
government planning, and redeployment. Jobs were seen as 
solely instrumental; they were joyless dead ends, just as 
school had been. 
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Sort of jobs we do mate—I tell you. Load of rubbish ain’t it? I 
mean—van boys, labourers, ten a penny mate. 


You go after the best money don’t you? I mean, we ain’t going to 
get careers, ain’t got the bleeding brains to do anything good like. 
You have to be good at the reading and writing bit. 


Their incomes were surprisingly small, most of them being 
employed in unskilled capacities, often at boys’ rates. They 
felt bitter about this; some of them wanted to be apprentices 
or to have some sort of prospects. 


It’s all right if you are a dummy {slang for the academically 
oriented boys] you get a job in an office, don’t yer. When you go 
down the Youth Employment Office, if you look like a skinhead 
they treat you like shit, don’t they? Give you all the thickies jobs 
don’t they? 


Work was seen in the traditional working class way, as 
something no one enjoyed, but had to put up with. Everyone 
should work hard. 


We have to graft—don’t we? I mean everyone has to—no one 
wants to. That’s why those fucking hippies piss me off. Those 
ponces and layabouts on the SS [welfare] , while we graft [work] 
to keep them. 


Feelings were strong about those who dropped out: 


As for the fucking hippies mate, right bunch of berks they are. 
They layabout, don’t they, and thieve? [ seen them nicking milk 
bottles off doorsteps of people who worked for it. Give them a. 
right kicking, I say. 


Cynical world view. Skinheads reflect the cynical world 
view of many of the unskilled manual working class. They 
saw the world as run by an elite composed of the wealthy 
and the bosses (guvnors), who exploited the working man. It 
was felt that little could be done. 
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The rich, they’re the guvnors like. They give the poor a lot of 
stick, all of them fucking Tories and that. 1 mean, I would always 
vote against them, because they’ve no interest in the working 
class ’ave they? I mean it stands to reason. 


Politicians were dealt with contemptuously: 


Politicians mate—I wouldn’t give you tuppence for them. They’re 
all load of thieving, lying bastards—it’s all a load of bottle 
merchants. 


Schools had been unhelpful, and unrealistic: 


They don’t learn you nothing useful see. We don’t learn nothing 
we need—I mean if you are a van boy, what’s the use of science 
and history and all of that. Anyway if you show no interest, they 
think you are a load of rubbish don’t they, thick and that. 


Work was also uncreative and unrewarding. Faced with a lack 
of colour and excitement in their everyday life, the boys 
created their own. In order to deal with their empty future, 
they turned to the more conservative working class values to 
explain, and to cope with their lot. It led to scapegoating the 
immediately visible target of immigrants, and not the more 
abstract target of poor national and local planning. 

The attitudes of the skinheads, and in particular their 
racism, was not something which developed out of nowhere. 
The only politician they admired was Enoch Powell, a 
prominent speaker against immigration, who is the Conserva- 
tive MP for Wolverhampton. Indeed during their attacks on 
immigrants, skinheads chanted his name “Enoch, Enoch.” 
Their admiration was summed by the boy who said, 
“Enoch—he’s all right. He says what most of the working 
people in this country think.” 

The mass media’s liberal horror over the skinheads’ racism 
ignored, and indeed disguised, that it was merely an overt 
racist expression of the views found in certain political 
sections. The skinheads were portrayed as a distinctly lunatic 
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fringe group, complete with bizarre and frightening appear- 
ance. They were merely expressing the bigotry found in 
certain policy-making in the last few years in Britain. During 
the fifties, immigrant black labour had been brought mainly 
from the Caribbean to staff the service industries. In 
particular, the hospital section of the National Health Service 
was understaffed, and it was the then Minister of Health, 
Enoch Powell, who encouraged immigrant recruitment. Even- 
tually immigration became restricted through a series of 
immigration acts, which in practice worked against black and 
brown unskilled and semi-skilled labour. There were cruel 
side effects; families split because some of the children had 
been left behind in the Caribbean or Africa. A bill passed to 
prevent discriminatory comments being made about minority 
groups was used mainly to prosecute black political groups 
criticising whites. 

Enoch Powell became the most outspoken member of the 
right to argue for repatriation and restricted entry for 
immigrants. He made several famous inflammatory speeches, 
one in particular (20 April 1968) which discussed the myth 
of a solitary old white lady, the last in a street full of 
immigrants, who had excreta pushed through her letter box. 
This had an escalating effect on Powell’s popularity. A lower 
middle class, ex-grammar school boy, he understood the 
lower middle class provincial suburbs from which he origi- 
nated. He spoke to their fears about their insecure social 
position, and their concern that their property would drop in 
value. He appealed to their patriotism, and for the working 
class he expressed their fear that the housing shortage would 
grow, and that their jobs would be unsecure. More dubious 
stories were spread in his speeches; one, that one of his 
constituents claimed that her child was the only white child 
in her school. This was denied by the Wolverhampton 
National Union of Teachers, whose policy was to prevent this 
happening. Powell had no need to substantiate his claims 
because his myths were what many wanted to hear. 
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The immigrants became an easy scapegoat in an economic 
system where traditional industries are threatened, where a 
cheap pool of labour is part of the economy combined with a 
permanent pool of unemployment, and where the cost of 
living has risen beyond all expectation. There is in addition a 
housing crisis, and the property market has been left almost 
entirely in the hands of the private sector. It is not surprising 
that a group of disenchanted youths from the poorest 
sections of society respond to racism and prejudice as an 
answer to their problems. No wonder they say things like: 


I mean, them wogs, they have such filthy conditions over there, 
of course they come over here. Like a bleeding holiday camp ain’t 
it? That’s why they live 14 to a room, and eat Kit-E-Kat, [a pet 
food] . It’s a bleeding holiday. But they bring disease, don’t they, 
and when there’s not much work they get it, don’t they, because 
they do it cheap. 


Their, racism comes from the reporting of myths such as 
those created by Powell and the extreme right. The facts that 
the service industries and the National Health Service would 
have to close overnight if the immigrants working in them 
were repatriated is ignored, and the fact that more people 
feave England than enter it. Their attitudes and behaviour 
originates through the transmission of myths, and can be 
found in England’s ignoring of her inherent racism. 
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